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WE FIND Caldwell and E EXAMINED many A Yuet efficient book for 
Eikenberry’s new gen- of the newer science first year science work. 


eral science textbook well books and found Caldwell The students enjoy reading it 
adapted to our needs. Am 


- and Eikenberry’s most com- as it excites their interest.— 
glad we adopted it—O. I 
Medsger, Lincoln High plete and up-to-date—H. C. L. B. Sehultz, Saginaw, W. 

School, Jersey City, New Scharf, Junior High School, S. Mich. 
Jersey. Baltimore. 


CALDWELL-EIKENBERRY 
Elements of General Science (New Edition) 


Forty-One percent of the 100 largest cities teaching general science use 
Caldwell and Eikenberry. It is the adopted book of 60 of the 100 
counties in North Carolina. A winner in every section. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


1926 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 11 TO JULY 20 
SECOND TERM: JULY 21 TO AUGUST 28 


Preliminary Announcement will be ready January 15, 1926 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By ARCH TURNER ALLEN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for North Carolina 


HERE is no more fascinating chapter in the his- 

tory of public education in North Carolina than 

the rapid development of the public rural high 
schools. When the General Assembly in 1907 made an 
appropriation of $45,000 to stimulate this work, there 
was not a single high school in the whole State of«@ 
North Carolina outside of the specially chartered dis- 
tricts that was supported by public taxation. During 
the first year of the operation of this new law 140 such 
schools were organized and approximately 4,000 child- 
ren were enrolled. These institutions, of course, would 
not pass for high schools at the present time because 
many of them did not run the required length of time, 
the number of pupils was limited and it was very diffi- 


cult to secure teachers. 
} 


Out of this small beginning, 
owever, has come the wonderful development of rural 
} 


‘+h school education. There are more than 500 rural 


th schools now supported by public taxation in which 


proximately 45,000 rural boys and girls are enrolled. 


The Task Not Complete: Results of Survey 


The task of building high schools in North Carolina 
not yet complete as there are probably forty or fifty 
usand white children of high school age that are not 
hin reach of a respectable high school. We have 
1e far enough, however, in this constructive program 
egin to think more seriously of the inner machinery 
these high schools. The time for a higher degree 
refinement in their administration has come in order 

the work of the high schools may be carried on 
re economically from the financial standpoint and 

from the standpoint of the conservation of the 
id's time. Believing that the time had come for a 
re careful consideration of the organization of the 
all high schools, a survey of the high school situ- 
n was begun during the school year 1923-1924. In 
t year the facts were collected and were tabulated by 
.y, 1925 


ed from a few high schools, 


This survey is not based on the facts ob 
but the whole high 
ol situation in the State was involved. Data were 
ered from 571 high schools in which were employed 


43 teachers and in which there were 54.960 high 


Separated according to the size of the 
high schools we have the following results : 


school pupils. 


Type of High Number of 
School Schools 
One-teacher school ..... 57 
Two-teacher school ... 105 
Three-teacher school 121 
Four-teacher school 101 
school 69 
118 


571 


Pupils 
Enrolled 
1,143 
3,969 
7,668 
8,430 
6,997 


oN = 


Five-teacher 
Six or more teachers 


Total 


Scope of the Survey 


This survey concerns itself with the following phases 
of high school work in each type of high school : 


a. The offerings in each type. 

b. The assignment of work to teachers including 
the number of fields in which the various teach- 
ers are called upon to teach. 

The number of teachers doing single subject work. 

The number of teachers doing work in two or 

more fields. 
The 
small high schools are not economically administered, 
work of the 
In the 
first place, these smaller high schools offer too many 
In the 57 one-teacher schools 26 different 


facts seem to support the proposition that the 


and that their organization is such that 
highest type cannot be reasonably expected. 


subjects 
subjects were taught. Of course, this does not mean 
that 26 subjects were taught in any one high school, 
but the total number of subjects taught in all these 
institutions was 26. This shows clearly that there was 
no uniformity in the organization of these high schools 
in the various parts of the State. There were exactly 
as many subjects taught in the one-teacher schools as 


were taught in the schools with six or more teachers. 


Small High Schools Attempt Too Much 


Furthermore, the number of units of work offered in 
The 
range in the one-teacher schools was from 8 units to 22 
units, and in the three-teacher schools from 10 units to 


these various small high schools was excessive. 
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28 units. These teachers, of course, cannot efficiently 
carry on 28 units of high school work. In addition to 
this, when so many subjects are offered and so many 
units are given the teachers are required to teach in too 
many fields. Figures were tabulated for 413 teachers 
in the three-teacher high schools that show that 49 of 
these teachers did work in one field such as English or 
History, that 143 taught in two fields, that 156 taught 
in three fields, and that 65 taught in four or more fields. 
In one instance, one teacher was called upon to teach 
in seven different fields. 

When teachers are called upon to work in so many 
different fields it is unreasonable to expect these teach- 
ers to be properly prepared to give so much work. 
Twenty-one graduates from the class of 1923 at the 
University who were employed in the public schools 
for the school year of 1923-1924 were doing work as 
follows : 

Two were teaching in one field 
Eight were teaching in two fields 
Five were teaching in three fields 
Four were teaching in four fields 
Two were teaching in five fields 


Further examination of the college records of these 
teachers show that according to modern standards they 
were prepared to teach in 18 fields. They taught in 56 
fields. They were properly prepared to teach in 14 
fields and in 42 fields they had no college preparation 
at all or inadequate preparation for the subjects they 
were trying to teach. If teachers are to be called upon 
to teach in more than two fields it is a physical impos- 
sibility for the colleges to give them definite prepara- 
tion. 


Proposed Plan of Reorganization 


This general scheme of the reorganization contem- 

plates the following : 

a. The concentration of the energy of the student 
on a fewer subjects thereby providing an oppor- 
tunity for more efficient work. 

b. Organizing the course of study in such a way that 
no teacher will be expected to teach in more than 
two fields. 

c. Defining these teaching positions so clearly that 
the colleges can give specific and definite prepara- 
tion for the different kinds of high school teach- 
ing. 

The simplification of the curriculum might involve 

approximately the following: 

a. Limit the offerings in the small high schools to 20 
units. 


b. Provide for a larger degree of uniformity in the 
work of the high schools over the whole State. 


Lack of Continuity of Effort 


Under our present arrangement it is very difficult to 
organize a small high school in such a way that there 
will be continuity of effort. The teachers in the<c 
schools change so rapidly and the proper attention :: 
not given to the placement of teachers in such a way 
that they would give instruction in the subject in whic) 
they are best prepared. Sometimes it has happene | 
that when a principal comes to organize his work a’ 
the opening of the school term, he finds at his dispos:! 
three English teachers to do the whole task, or perhaps 
they were three mathematics teachers to do the whole 
task, 


To Accomplish the Task Will Require Time 


This simplification of the course of study cannot | 
brought about quickly because there are so many di: 
ferent angles to it. In the first place, it would affe:: 
the college entrance requirements. If the high scho. | 
curriculum should be simplified in the way indicate | 
here, some of the children would be handicapped i» 
entering some of the institutions of the State. It is nv 
proposed that the entrance requirements be made le:; 
in amount or less rigid as to the thoroughness of t! 
work done, but fewer specifications as to the require! 
units for entrance. This question is one that the co 
leges should have ample time to consider. It is impo 
sible to change just at one sitting college entrance r: 
quirements. On the other hand, the authorities i 
charge of the administration of the high schools can 
not afford to turn out graduates that will not b 
promptly and readily admitted to the various colleg: 
of the State. The colleges have been asked by th 
Department of Education whether or not they woul 
be willing to modify slightly their entrance requir« 
ments in order that this reorganization would be mad 
possible. The colleges answered that they were no 
ready at this time to make reply. It was not expecte 
that they would be ready at this time. Again, if tl 
training of high school teachers is to be limited to tw 
fields, and the colleges are to provide teachers who ca: 
fill these well defined different types of jobs, it will b 
necessary for some of the colleges to modify slight! 
their college curricula. These institutions have bee 
asked if they would be willing to modify their teache: 
training program in such a way as to be able to offe 
this specialized training. They were not ready to giv: 
an answer. They need plenty of time to study it. 
(Continued on page 95) 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOLS’ 


OST OF INSTRUCTION is the cost of teach- 
ing and involves no item other than salaries of 
teachers and principals. 

The several comparable units are ranked on the daily 
cost per pupil when figured on the basis of average 
attendance. 

If we divide the average monthly salary by the aver- 
age number of children per teacher we derive the 
To find the daily cost, it is 
only necessary to divide the monthly cost by 20 days, 


monthly cost per child. 


the number of days in the school month. 

A high cost indicates either relatively well paid 
teachers or a comparatively small number of pupils per 
teacher or both. A low cost indicates low-salaried 
teachers or a large number of pupils per teacher or 

th. Where salaries are low, it is probable that the 

ining of the teachers is low for the reason that sal- 
ies are based very directly upon the scholastic train- 


‘ and teaching experience of the teachers. 


State Rural and City Costs 


The data for this study is based on superintendent's 
ports of 532 white high schools which operated in 
1924-25. The daily cost of instructing each pupil in 
erage daily attendance was 41.8 cents. The cost for 
ch pupil enrolled during the year was 34.8 cents. 
‘he difference in these two costs directly reflects the 
ference between the enrollment and the attendance. 
all these high schools, only 83.3 pupils of each 100 
rolled, were in school each day. The salaries of 
chers was a fixed charge and the number of teachers 
s definitely fixed. The variable in the equation was 
the irregular attendance of enrolled children and this 
ounts for the higher cost of teaching when figured 
the basis of average daily attendance. 
In the rural high schools, the average daily per pupil 
There were 414 rural 
Each of these 


st last year was 42.9 cents. 
h schools employing 1,623 teachers. 
ichers had 21.2 pupils enrolled and 17.4 pupils in 
erage attendance. The average salary of each of 
ese teachers was $149.15. The percentage of enroll- 
nt attending schools daily in the rural high schools 


; 81.9. This low attendance accounts for the large 


ference between the daily pupil costs, 35.1 cents based 
enrollment and the 42.9 cents based on attendance. 
all the city high schools of the State, 118, em- 
ing 1,261 teachers, the per cent of enrollment at- 


* From Stete School Facts for November 1, 1925. 


tending daily was 84.9, as contrasted with 81.9 in the 
rural schools. The average salary paid the city high 
school teachers was $164.28. Rural high school teach- 
ers upon an average were paid $149.15. The daily 
per pupil cost in the city high schools was 34.4 cents 
when based upon enrollment or 40.5 cerits when based 
on attendance. 

Here we see that notwithstanding the higher salaries 
paid city high school teachers, the costs were lower 
This is accounted for 
in the facts that attendance was better in the city high 


than in the rural high schools. 


schools, and city teachers had a larger average number 
of pupils. The per pupil cost of 46.1 cents on average 
attendance or 38.7 cents on enrollment in City Group 
I, which embraces the eight largest city school systems, 
is the highest cost found in any of the larger compar- 
These large cities had last 
year 24.1 enrolled pupils per teacher and 20.3 attend- 


able groups in the State. 
ing pupils per teacher. They had a higher percentage 
of their enrollment in average daily attendance than 
In this city group 84.1 of 
the enrolled children were in average daily attendance 


did the rural high schools. 


while in the rural high schools 81.9 per cent of the 
enrolled children were in average daily attendance. 
These large city schools paid an average salary of 
$187.10, whereas the rural high schools paid an aver- 
age salary of $149.15. 
standing a larger number of pupils per teacher in these 
cities accounts for the higher cost in the cities of 
Group I. 

The high schools of City Group I had the highest 
per pupil cost, 46.1 cents; the rural high schools had the 
second highest cost, 42.9 cents; all high schools of the 
State taken together had the third highest cost, 41.8 
cents; all city schools taken together take fourth place 
as to cost, 40.5 cents; the city schools of Group III 


This larger salary notwith- 


occupy the fifth place with a cost of 37.4 cents and the 
lowest cost was found in City Group II, where it cost 
but 37.2 cents per day for the instruction of high school 
children. 

The rural schools paid the lowest salaries, had the 
smallest number of pupils per teacher and had the low- 
est per cent of enrollment in average daily attendance. 
These last two factors account for their having the 
second highest per pupil cost notwithstanding the low 
salaries. The higher salary in the largest cities is the 
only factor that places the largest cities ahead of the 
rural high schools in per pupil cost. 
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In the Rural High Schools 

Cherokee, Halifax, New Hanover and Perquimans 
have no rural high schools. Their high school pupils 
are cared for by arrangement with the special charter 
or city schools within those counties. 

The highest daily per pupil cost of instruction in 
rural high schools was found in Edgecombe County 
where it cost 74.9 cents per child in average daily at- 
tendance. Edgecombe had also the second highest cost, 
56.7 cents, when the cost is figured on the basis of the 
number of children enrolled in high school. Gaston 
County ranked second with a cost of 74 cents per day 
per child in average attendance, and Gaston ranked first 
in the daily cost per pupil enrolled. Currituck County 
ranked third in the daily cost of instruction per pupil 
on the average attendance basis, while Scotland ranked 
third as to cost on the enrollment basis. 

Edgecombe County's cost was high because they 
paid a comparatively good salary and had but few 
children per teacher. Gaston County's cost was high 
for the same reason and the same is true of Currituck 
and Scotland. 

Where salaries are high one would expect to find the 
best trained and most effective teachers. But per capita 
cost may be high when teachers are poorly trained and 
poorly paid or per capita cost may be low even though 
teachers are well paid. The number of pupils per 
teacher is a vital factor in cost of instruction. This 
is borne out by the fact that the difference in the per 
pupil cost in Edgecombe figured on the enrollment 
basis and the cost figured on the attendance basis is 
18.2 cents. Only 75.8 per cent of the high school child- 
rent enrolled in Edgecombe attended school daily. The 
enrollment per teacher in Edgecombe was 13.9 child- 
ren, whereas the average attendance was but 10.6. 

The lowest per capita cost of instruction was found 
in Brunswick County where 84.2 per cent of the en- 
rolled children attended school daily and where each 
teacher had an average of 30.7 children daily. This 
large number of children together with a comparatively 
small salary, $147.50, accounts for the low per capita 
cost of instruction. Mitchell County in which each 
teacher enrolled 33 children and received a salary of 
$125.55, had the lowest per capita cost based on en- 
rollment. Mitchell County also had next to the lowest 
per capita cost based on average daily attendance. Her 
cost on this basis was 26.7 cents. This is explained by 
the combination of a low salary and a comparatively 
large number of children per teacher. 


Costs in City Group I. 
Among the eight largest cities in the State, Durham 
had the highest daily per pupil cost of instruction im 


white high schools. Figured on the enrollment basis the 
cost in Durham was 64.4 cents and on the attendance 
basis 75.2 cents. Durham paid the largest averave 
monthly salary, $225.66, and at the same time Durham 
had the smallest enrollment of high school children per 
teacher both as regards enrollment and average daily 
attendance. 

Among the cities of this group, Raleigh ranked s« 
ond as to costs on both the enrollment and the atten: 
ance basis, and Asheville ranked third in costs whether 
on the enrollment or attendance basis. Raleigh’s dai’, 
per child cost was 61.2 cents on the attendance basis, 
and 52.3 cents on the enrollment basis, while in Ashv- 
ville the cost on the attendance basis was 49.4 cents and 
on the basis of enrollment, 38.5 cents. 

Greensboro, with an attendance cost of 35 cents, ha‘ 
the lowest daily pupil cost of instruction, while Cha: 
lotte with a cost of 31.2 cents was lowest among the 
eight cities on the enrollment basis. Greensboro’s ci 
was low because the number of children attending dai 
per teacher was highest in Greensboro while at the same 
time Greensboro paid the lowest average salary. Cha: 
lotte was lowest on the enrollment basis because s’ 
had the largest number of children enrolled per teach: 
Charlotte likewise had the second largest number «/ 
children attending daily per teacher and this gave Cha 
lotte a low per pupil cost on the attendance basis. 

Among all the 34 cities for which these costs wer 
figured the cost in the city of Durham was higher than 
in any other, while Hickory had the lowest cost, 29 2 
cents. 

Costs in City Group II. 

In City Group IT Gastonia, with a cost of 52.6 cen 
on the attendance basis and 44.7 cents on the enrol’ 
ment basis, was highest, while Rocky Mount, with a 
attendance cost of 30.4 cents and an enrollment cost of 
25.7 cents was lowest in this group. 


Costs in City Group III. 

Roanoke Rapids, of the 16 cities in Group III, ha‘! 
the highest costs both on enrollment and attendanc: 
while Hickory had the lowest cost on attendance an! 
Dunn had the lowest cost based on enrollment. 


Salaries 

The average monthly salary paid in all white hig 
schools of the State was $155.77 in 1924-25. Twent: 
three of the counties paid salaries in their rural whi' 
high schools that were higher than the average for a 
high schools in the State. None of the cities in Grou 
I paid as small salaries as the State average. In Cit 
Group IT Concord, Henderson, Wilson, Kinston an 
Rocky Mount paid lower average salaries than th: 
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average for all white high schools of the State. In 
City Group III, Tarboro, Morganton, Smithfield, 
Mooresville, Mount Airy, Lexington, Dunn, and Hick- 
ory all paid smaller salaries than the State average. 


Costs—Rural and City 

In Edgecombe County the rural high school costs, on 
the attendance basis, was 20 cents per child per day 
higher than the cost in the county seat, Tarboro. This 
higher cost in the rural schools in Edgecombe County 
was the result of higher salaries, and of fewer pupils 
per teacher in the rural high schools. In the rural high 
schools of Gaston County the daily cost of instruction 
per child was 21.4 cents greater than in the city of 
Gastonia. If we compare the rural high school cost in 
each of the counties in which is situated one of the 34 
cities for which figures are given, we find that the rural 
cost exceeds the city cost in a majority of the com- 
parisons. This fact, except in some cases in which un- 
sound rural organization may be found, must not be 
taken as indicating extravagance in the operation of 
rural high schools. In the nature of the case rural 
high schools are and will be smaller than city high 
schools and the fact that rural high schools are small 
places a considerable part in determining the larger in- 
struction costs in such schools. Each high school must, 
of necessity, be under the supervision of a competent 
principal. This supervision, in the nature of the case, 
is more expensive per child in small high schools than 
in large high schools. To lower the per child cost in 
rural high schools, we must organize larger high school 
units. 

Another factor which sometimes is found contribu- 
ting to higher rural high school costs lies in the em- 
ployment of additional high school teachers and the 
payment of such additional teachers out of local tax 
funds. This operates to reduce the number of pupils 
per teacher and consequently to increase the per pupil 
cost. Where such teachers are paid out of local tax 
funds entirely their cost is not chargeable to the county 
as a whole, but such employment of teachers is re- 
flected in the figures as to the rural high schools given 

this issue. The employment of such additional teach- 
ess by the local community is commendable and indi- 
cates more clearly than perhaps anything else could 

cate it, their abiding interest in high school educa- 
tion. But their attention should be called to the fact 

t costs could be lowered through the organization 

larger units, through giving each teacher a larger 

mber of pupils. 
Costs Compared—1923, 1924 and 1925 

The following table shows for the State as a whole 

that the daily cost per pupil enrolled increased from 


31.5 cents in 1923 to 32.5 cents in 1924 to 34.8 cents 

in 1925, and that the attendance costs increased in 

about the same proportion. 

Cost of Instruction in White High Seheol, 1922-25 
(For all School—Rural and City) 

1. Daily Cost Per Pupil: 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 


Per child enrolled .............................. 31.5 32.5 348 
Per child in attendance ................... 37.9 39.2 418 
2. Number Pupils Per Teacher: 
In average attendance .................... 20.4 19.6 18.6 
3. Average Monthly Salarly Per 
Teacher and Principal ....0000000....... $155.05 $153.66 $155.77 
4. Percentage of Enrollment in At- 
83.2 82.9 83.3 
5. Index of Teachers’ Scholarship........ 745.7 755.9 


The table likewise shows the alarming fact that both 
the number of pupils enrolled and the number in at- 
tendance per teacher has decreased. This decrease in 
number of pupils per teacher accounts for the increased 
per pupil cost and this is the only factor in the increased 
cost because the teachers’ salaries upon an average, 
have increased in this period but 72 cents per month. 

In our consolidation of rural schools, are we making 
our consolidated high schools large enough. to guaran- 
tee reasonable instruction costs ? 


Comparative High School Costs—Rural and City 

One other small table is given which compares costs 
in all rural high schools with the costs in all city high 
schools for the scholastic years 1923-24 and 1924-25. 


1. Daily Cost per Pupil: 1923-24 1924-25 
Per child enrolled— 
Per child in attendance— 
2. Number Pupils per Teacher: 
Enrolled— 
21.2 
In attendance— 
Rural 18.4 17.4 
3. Average Monthly Salary :* 
Rural .......... $147.26 $149.15 
4. Percentage of Enrollment in Attendance: 
Rural 80.8 81.9 
City =e 85.2 84.9 
5. Index of Teachers’ Scholarship: 
Rural 


* Per teacher and principal. 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION IN WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS, 


1. Summary—Rural and City 


Rank 


School Unit 


of Enroll- 


ttendance 


Number Teachers and 
Principals Employed 
Average Monthly Salary 


Number of 
High Schools 
Percenta 
ment in 
Attending 


City Group |. . 
City Group Il 
City Groep LL. 


~ 
< 


sess 


“ 


Edgecombe... 
Gaston 
Currituck 
Scotiand 
Vance 

Wayne 

Nash 
Richmond 


Greene 
Harnett 
Hertford . . 
Person 


Belen 


Dare 
Washington 
Davie 
ohnston 
orsyth 
Buncombe... 
Cabarrus 
Rowan 
Northampton 
Columbus 
Camden 
Mertun 
Stokes 
Lancoln 
Alamance 
Cumberiand 
Sampeon 
Bertie 
Warren 
Hoke 
Moore 
Pamlico 
Mecklenburg 
Mc Dowell 
Duplo 
Serr 
Guilford 
Alexander 
ackson 
ranstyivane 
Carteret 


(eaten 

Onslow 

Fraakhoa 
acon 

Rox kingham 

Yancey 

Burke 


= 


OMe 


6 | Graham......... 
67 | Montgomery 
68 | Jones. . 
69 | Chatham......... 
71 | Randolph. ..... 
72 | Catawba..... 
73 | Iredell 
74 | Orange....... 
75 | Watauga........ 
76 | Beaufort....... 
77 | Granville... . 
78 | Davidson......... 
80 | Haywood........ 
81 Caldwell. ..... 
82 | Yadkin hires 
83 | Caswell....... 
84 | Madison...... 
85 | Henderson... ... 
8 | Lee 

88 | Alleghany... 
89 | Union. 
90 | Avery...... 
91 | Cleveland... 
92 | Tyrrell. . on 
93 | Chowan... . 


95 | Mitchell. 
| Brunswick 


G2 


8 


SRELSLYSSE 
— 


| Clay. 


0 


Durham. . 
Raleigh 
Asheville 


High Point 
Charlotte 
Wilmington. 
Greensboro 


ene 


Winston-Salem... 


Sek Ow ONY 


4. Cities of Group II 


| 
| 


Gastonia 


New Bern 


Concord 
Henderson. 
Wilson 
Kinston 
Salusbury. 
Goldsboro 


Elizabeth City 


Rocky Mount. 


Tarboro. 
Morganton 
| Smithfield 
Fayetteville 
| Greeny 

| Burhagton 
Mooresville 
Rendsville 
Mownt Airy 
Sheiby 
Washington 
Lexington 
Duan 
Statesville 
Hickory 


Roanoke Rapids 


Cherokee, Halifax 


. New Hanover, and Perquimans have no rural high schools. 


CK 


< 


,* 
92 
141.53) .322) 3 
24.302 4 89} 0467 ( 
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GRUNDTVIG, ‘‘THE PROPHET OF THE NORTH 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


HE FOLK high schools of Denmark, already re- 

ferred to as this country’s distinct contribution 

to education, are, in ideal at least, but the length 
and shadow of their founder, Bishop Nikolai Severin 
Grundtvig, the “Prophet of the North.” Histories of 
education tell little if anything of him or of his great 
work and influence in Scandinavia. But the Royal 
Danish Library in Copenhagen and the library in the 
University there contain scores of his own literary 
productions and quite as many or more titles on his 
life and work as theologian, historian, patriot, poet, 
and educator, and distinguished was he in each of these 
capacities, even though his enemies accused him of 
false rhetoric. His long years of literary activities 
made him perhaps the most voluminous of the Danish 
writers. Many are the eminent Danes who have left 
their impress on their fatherland, but few have had a 
more lasting influence in Denmark’s history, powerful 
and fascinating. 

Grundtvig was born in a country parsonage in the 
strictest odor of orthodoxy, five years before Byron, 
and ten years before the execution of Louis the Six- 
teenth, a typical child of the manse. He was fortunate 
both in ancestry, which included many distinguished 
theologians and scientific scholars, and in an upbring- 
ing in a home of high culture set in the midst of Zea- 
land’s natural beauty. Very early there seems to have 
been awakened in him, through stories and legends 
read to him by his mother, whose ancestry was re- 
nowned, a quite keen, even remarkable historical, relig- 
ious, and literary sense and appreciation. And some 
of the lessons of his childhood prepared him to wage 
in the vigor of later life incessant warfare against 
ignorance and prejudice and civic unrighteousness. 
These he fought as he fought the many other afflictions 
with which he saw his countrymen suffering during the 
troublous times of the early and middle nineteenth 
century. 

By 1821 Grundtvig was a parish priest, but he be- 
lieved the Danish ecclesiastical system too rigid and 
frigid, and from that year until his death in 1872 he 
made battle against pharisaism and rationalism with 

sstolic fervor and the vigor of a militant crusader. 

is caused him to be viewed as an outcast in a pro- 
testant religious society which did not tolerate noncon- 
iormity. There must have been something primitive 
in his powerful character, for the intensity of his pur- 
pose made him a maddening terror to those whom he 


opposed. On the other hand he was, throughout his 
long and spectacular career, an object of almost idola- 
trous devotion to those who favored and followed him 
as disciples. Denmark had been languishing under a 
grievous ecclesiastical bondage of puritanical formality, 
and this he cried out against, only to draw upon his 
head all the fires of orthodoxy and sacerdotal narrow- 
ness. He had a passion for liberty and or those whom 
ignorance and religious formalism had fettered. There 
is some resemblance between his career and that of 
another crusader, John Wesley, who had finished his 
work when Grundtvig was only eight years old. 

In the community where he received his first formal 
schooling, under the direction of a clergyman who 
served as parish priest in Jutland, Grundtvig first 
found sympathy with the underprivileged and the poor 
and ignorant for whom he later gave so much of his 
life. Until now he had lived in books. But in this 
heather atmosphere, which was so different from that 
of his home life during his’ first nine years, he met a 
different condition and it greatly impressed him. Here 
he spent six years in preparation for the Latin school 
to which all boys of his origin and station must then 
go. But there was opportunity also for travel and this 
made him familiar with and deepened his love for his 
native land, brought him in contact with its many 
dialects, and gave him such a knowledge of his own 
tongue as to make him later a master of expression, 
which he used to promote the welfare of his people. 

Two years he then spent in the Latin school in Aar- 
hus, two useless years he thought, and then he entered 
upon theological studies in the University of Copen- 
hagen in deference to the wishes of his devout parents. 


The teaching here seemed as deadening as it had seemed 


in the preparatory school. Only one teacher seems to 
have greatly influenced him and that was his own 
cousin, Steffens, whose free and spirited lectures cap- 
tivated the youth, an influence which later appeared in 
Grundtvig’s poetry. His theological studies finished he 
turned tutor, and soon met his first great crisis, an 
unfortunate because impossible attachment for the 
mother of the children whom he tutored. The experi- 
ence served him badly for a time, but it and his patient 
attempt to forget the passion in a study of Geethe, 
Schiller, and Shakespere, seemed to have awakened his 
poetic nature which, unfolding later, gave him eminence 
among northern poets. 

Another crisis, religious in character, later made him 
a careful and reverent student of the Bible and of his- 
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totic Chrigtidnity, He went straight to the Gospels, to 
the Lord’s Prayer, and to the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in these he found the basis of a practical living 
Christianity, which he gave the remainder of his years 
in an effort to establish among the Danes. But Grundt- 
vig was more than a religious reformer. He was a 
great nationalist, one of the earliest in Europe, and a 
violent but sincere partisan of Denmark against Ger- 
many and the Germans, whom the Danes do not love 
today. His writings, whether prose or poetry, seem so 
national in theme and purpose as to be quite outside 
and beyond the European tradition. 

“Why is the Lord’s word departed from His house a 
was the subject of his trial sermon after his ordination 
into'the ministry, an effort which inflamed the clergy 
whose unfriendliness followed Grundtvig the remainder 
of his days. It even led to his withdrawal from the 
pastorate of the church which his father had served 
and which he himself had assumed on his father’s death. 
Seven years later he resumed the office only to with- 
draw again, however, for similar reasons. Some years 
later he resumed the ministry, this time to continue in 
it until his death in 1872, at the age of 89, but he did 
not always have a place to preach except at the work- 
house. In 1861 Frederick the Third made him titular 
bishop without a see, a circumstance which greatly 
vexed the real bishops who excluded him from all 
pulpits in their dioceses. 

Twenty-two years earlier, in 1839, when Christian 
the Eighth had come to the throne, the poet-prophet 
had access to no state church pulpit in all Denmark, 
and this monarch appointed him chaplain to the work- 
house where he remained as preacher until his death. 
It was this same ruler also who encouraged and helped 
Grundtvig, against the united wishes of bishops and 
government, to set up the folk high schools which have 
done so much and are even now doing so much for 
Denmark. 

Grundtvig’s services for the cause of popular educa- 
tion, for which he is so well known in Europe but 
scarcely known in America, were the result of his 
effort to awaken his slumbering people. It was a 
passionate effort. He early saw and deeply felt the 
need for an awakening from the effects of the defeat 
and humiliation of Denmark, following one catastrophe 
after another. Centuries before Denmark had been 
mistress of almost all Europe. The conquering Vi- 
kings had pressed boldly, often even savagely, into new 
But Denmark 
saw herself going backward and losing her former 


territories and set up new kingdoms 


place in the councils of European affairs while other 
nations were forming themselves into greater strength 


and power. The Danes had lost their cultural indi- 


viduality. Even their language was being replaced hy 
French and German as the media of culture. The 
country had been reduced by the sword, the people were 
poor and broken in spirit, even before the crowning 
humiliation that came during the Napoleonic war: 
Denmark had failed in her policy of neutrality and 
when she preferred Napoleon to England her fleet w:s 
taken and her beautiful city was bombarded and burn ( 
by Lord Neilson, who claimed not to have seen 1 
signal to surrender. So, when Grundtvig was thir 
years old his land was officially declared bankrupt and 
year later in 1814, Norway was lost to Denmark, aft«: 
a union of four hundred years. The discouraged Dan: s 
lislessly expected complete extinction of their nation 
life. National pride was dead. 
task to restore it to life. 

He had inherited and himself lived {in the glories «i 
a race which had a mighty past. The calamities ar! 
the evil days on which he saw his people fallen fir: | 
him with a zeal to awaken, to arouse, and to enliv: 
his country and his countrymen—a spirit which th: 
will now tell you in Denmark characterizes the scho 
which he began. In the mythology and history of 1! 
northern country he turned for inspiration—would n 
the reputed traits of the old Norse gods serve to st 
the drowsy qualities of his disconsolate people ar 
awaken in them a sense of individual and nation 
greatness? Were there not in their primitive histor 
in the glorious stories of Valhalla, and in the old Nor 
faith evidences of a stalwart national piety which cou 
even now be restored and strengthened ? 

From the Icelandic Grundtvig translated Snor: 
Sturlasson’s “Saga,” from the Latin the “Chronicles « 
Saxo Grammaticus,” and “Beowulf” from the Ang 
Saxon, works which gave him wide repute as schol: 
and author, but they failed to move the people fi 
whom he thus labored. Through scholarship he ha 
hoped to move, to influence, to change, and to impro\ 


It was Grundtvig s 


the conditions which distressed him, but his confiden: 
in the power of the press and of*books began 1 
weaken. The experience helped him no doubt to rea 
a definite point in his educational philosophy which w 
later to appear and which may even now be seen in t! 
folk schools—that men learn best by living things an 
not by books. These attempts of his to modernize t! 
classics of northern mythology, history, and poetry ar 
to make the Danes familiar with their spiritual irheri: 
ance, failed to stir their national spirit to energy an 
action. Grundtvig then turned to England where 

(oxford and Cambridge he further pursued literar 
interests, during the fourth decade of the century) 
rhere he was impressed with an active political life 
the reform legislation then taking place or beginning t 
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take place, freedom for expression, for achieving ex- 
periences, and with the sickening contrasts with condi- 
tions in Denmark. How could that country be made 
great and noble? 

His literary efforts, wide and often brilliant, had 
been disappointing to him. He must leave the cloistered 
study and the quiet fields of scholarship if he would 
improve the conditions in the land he loved so deeply. 
There was no magic in the dead words of books, he 
was now beginning to say, but only in the living word 
of action among men. He would turn to a professor- 
ship in the University of Copenhagen, but there was 
available no post for him, perhaps a very fortunate 
circumstance for Denmark and the Danes. Through 
such a position he would have touched only a few 
people in comparison with those he later was able to 
inspire. An insulated university dais was then as now 
not the most strategic point from which a practical re- 
former of burning ideas and energy may clarify and 
give distinct form to the culture of the people, for them 
as now it was a veritable sheltering arms for the wails 
of timid souls. 

Another way to revive Denmark must be found, and 
this way was in education, and in a type of education 
that was so real that it today distinguishes his country 
and illuminates and glorifies his own name in Den- 
mark. The story of the origin, the development, and 
the present condition and work of the schools which he 
nspired and helped to build will follow in an early 
letter. Meantime it is well enough to say that Grundt- 
vig placed emphasis in his educational plan on inspired 
and inspiring teachers—on men and women gifted 
with enthusiasm for that which is historically true, 
ethically noble, and esthetically beautiful. 

It is the emphasis now most needed in American 
education. It is certainly the emphasis most needed in 
education in North Carolina and the South. And if a 
th Carolinian in Scandinavia made bold to preach 


a bit on the timely text, he would say that the school 
and all other means of education worthy the name in 
‘orth Carolina, in the South, anywhere in the United 
“tates, must give those who attend a safe and sound 
understanding of the things that lie nearest them,—of 
nature, and government, and of all those conditions 


which affect the welfare of the people. If ignorance 
d groundless though deep-rooted prejudice are to 
l\sappear from our state, the school must be made 


ie fruitful for the people themselves and develop in 
them a rational and energetic love for the state and an 
understanding of all her various needs. Education 
ist not fetter and bind men but release them from 
the graves and grammars of a dead and deadening past, 


and unite then: in active, living relationships, through 
the noble and heroic of that past, to the pressing needs 
of today and tomorrow. Only this kind of education 
can develop in men and women sensible enthusiasm for 
the state and give hope and security for her future,— 
an enthusiasm, a hope, and a security which can be 
made real and lasting only through good teaching jn 
every nook and corner of her borders. 

To say that Denmark of Grundtvig’s time and the 
south of today are altogether similar in problems and 
needs would be to press the parallel too far. But the 
problems of ignorance are always the same and always 
they require the same solution—enlightenment. And 
some of the evils Grundtvig fought in Denmark, some 
prophet and crusader must eventually fight in the 
South, if our prisoners of hope there are ever to turn 
themselves to the strongholds. There must be more 
light for the souls of men, or they perish. Where is 
the prophet-crusader of the South? When he does 
appear he will be courageous and bold, he will be true 
to conscience and commonwealth, and bravely will he 
bid ignorance, defiance always and everywhere. 


Askov, Denmark. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 88) 


Three Groups Must Codperate 

Three groups of people must codperate if this sim- 

plification scheme goes through— 

a. The employing agencies. Unless the teachers in 
these high schools are employed in accordance 
with their specialized training, the simplified cur- 
riculum cannot go through. 

b. The colleges. If the colleges do not find it con- 
venient to modify slightly their entrance require- 
ments and to change slightly their teacher train- 
ing curricula, the proper teachers would not be 
available and the scheme cannot be worked. 

c. The State Department of Education. This de- 
partment must recognize this reorganization in 
its scheme for the standardization of the small 
high schools, and also in its scheme for the cer- 
tification of high school teachers. This whole 
matter then of the simplification of the high school 
curricula and of the improved efficiency in high 
school administ-ation is dependent upon the 
hearty, sympathetic coéperation of these three 
agencies, any one of which could probably block 
the whole scheme. 
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made an investigation of children’s interests in 

reading. It consisted first of an enquiry con- 
taining questions to be answered which related to the 
five books and three magazines that the pupils of high 
school age and below liked best. Moreover the child- 
ren’s rooms of several public libraries in and around 
New York City were visited and records kept of the 
books and magazines which the children were reading 
and which they chose when left to their own volition. 
Letters were sent to publishers in hope of finding some 
circulation figures which might throw light on what 
books and magazines boys and girls actually liked. 
Thus the 

The new material was collected in the year 1925 from 
the cities of Charlotte and Greensboro,? both in the 
State of North Carolina. The principals of the high 
schools had given to all those present on one day the 
same questionnaire that was previously given to pupils 
in Fayetteville and Stuttgart, Arkansas; Lawrence, 
Kansas; and Washington, D. C. The questionnaire 
follows: 


» & 


D=: THE YEARS 1917-1918 the writer 


Will you kindly write down for me the name of the 
book you like best of all books you have ever read? 
Will you write down for me the name of the book you 


like next best of all the books you have ever read? 

3. Will you write down the name of the book you like next 
best, and next best of all the books you have ever read 
until you have written five books arranged in order of 
your preference? 

II. 1. Will you kindly write down for me the name of the 

magazine you like best of all the magazines you have 

ever read? 

2. Will you write down for me the name of the magazine 
you like next best of all the magazines you have ever 
read? 

3. Will you write down for me the name of the magazine 
you like next best of all the magazines you have ever 
read so that altogether you have written three maga- 
zines arranged in the order of your preference? 


In this manner reports were obtained from 1,559 high 
school pupils, 695 of whom were boys and 864 were 
girls. We have here sufficient data for comparison with 
Such 
questions as the following may be asked and in part 
Do children’s interests change very greatly 


the results obtained seven or eight years earlier. 


answered : 


* Jordan, A. M., Children’s Interests in Reading, Teachers College 
Publication, New York City 

*A more complete account of the whole matter may be found in 
Children’s Preferences for Books and Magazines, soon to be issued by 
the University of North Carolina 


CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR BOOKS 


By A. M. JORDAN 
The University of North Carolina 


from time to time and from place to place? What 
effect does a good library have upon their choices o! 
books and magazines? How well do children like thes: 
modern books? What effect does living in a different 
part of the country have upon their choice of books 
and magazines? In this article we shall consider onl; 
the books. 

The books which the high school pupils of these two 
cities listed were classified into the same categories 
which were used on the former occasion. Indeed th« 
same person (Carrie Nicholson Jordan) classified the 
books in both cases so that the results are comparable 
Careful records were kept of boys and girls who do no! 
like books. In this way Table I was arrived at. Here 
it will be noted, first appears the results from each cit) 
and then from the two combined. 


Table I 


Types or Booxs Lixep 1n Greensporo AND CHARLOTTE 
PERCENTAGE TABLE 


GREENSBORO || CHARLOTTE TOTAL 
12-13 14-16]17-18 
Number............B | 23 | 16| 52| 305) 85 || 751 471 | 151 
G | 2 | 280| 841] 70| 386 | 100 || 98 | | 184 
Fiction.............B | 19.1] 17.4] 24.711 8.0] 11.71 23 11.21 43.8] 20 
G | 31.2] 50.8] $8 36.6] 46.2| 55.21] 35.01 48 S| 
Juvenile Fiction.....B | 87| 2.3] 3.41 26] 1.8 2.6 251 
G | 36.2) 16.9} 10 36.3] 17-7) 36.31 17 9 
Adventure | $5.7] $8 6| 48.91| 66.0] 64.81 61.61 63.31 52 
G | 20.6] 24.2| 21.4|] 20.0] 25-7] 20.1] 25-4] 26 
Biography.........B| 43] 2.4] 241] 1.9] 2.2) 41 261 231 1 
G 710) 11 6 7 
History B 6 1.2] 34) 23) 
G 
Poetry Bl i710 33 1.2} 2.7) 
43) 1.2) 2.6 8 1.6 1.0 
G 2 
Travel 2 2 
G 
G 2 
Somer B | 130) 62) 931 731 74 
31] 19) 20 3.5) 18 24 331 
Muscellancous BK 8 1 3 2 0} 

No Choice Bi 34 94 8s so 7.3) 6s| 7s 

35 22) 331 37 a sal gal 
Total B | 100 | 100/| 100 || 100 | 100 | 100 || 100 | 100 | 100 
G | 100 | 100 | 100 || 100 | 100 | 100 || 100 100 | 100 

i 


The number choosing the various types of books is 
immediately seen. Boys like adventure above every- 
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thing else. Think of it! More than fifty per cent of 
the books listed by them are classified as adventure. 
Fiction, too, claims a considerable share of interest v.ith 
an initial per cent of 11 and a final one of 24. Humor 
comes next with seven to ten per cent depending on the 
age. Possibly this large amount is due to the inclusion 
in this group of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
Juvenile fiction, history, and biography seem to have 
only a little appeal among boys while science, travel and 
information hardly count among interesting books. 

Certain changes of interest are worth noticing. Fic- 
tion, beginning with eleven per cent at the ages 12-13, 
has more than doubled by the time years 17-18 are 
reached. The greatest increase comes between the 
years 14-16 and 17-18. The interest in adventure so 
large at first gives way somewhat to interest in fiction 
during the years 17-18. While history and biography 
become less interesting poetry becomes more so, al- 
though at best this interest is not very great. The num- 
ber of boys who have no choices increases slightly dur- 
ing the high school period. 


Girls like fiction best of all, e.g. during the years 
12-13 seventy-four per cent of all books are either 
adult or juvenile fiction and this is representative of 
all age-groups. The girls show, too, a substantial in- 
terest in books of adventure giving many votes to books 
like Treasure Island and the Call of the Wild and to 
others of a similar nature. Books of humor claim only 
. small share, two or three per cent, of their attention. 
\s for the others, history, biography, science, and 
ravel, few books in these categories are chosen. And 
nally two per cent of the books are poetry at the ages 
17-18. The number of girls preferring no books is 
small. 

Do the interests of girls change from year to year? 
In two cases, fiction and adventure, there are striking 
hanges. Fiction increases from 35 to 57 per cent dur- 
ng the years 12-18, and adventure increases from 20 
‘o 27 per cent during the same period. On the con- 
rary juvenile fiction decreases rapidly from about 39 
er cent at years 12-13 to 9 per cent during the years 
'7-18. Humor increases slightly during the years 14-16 
uit decreases during the next group of years. The 
umber of pupils not choosing books of any sort de- 
reases as the years increase. 


Differences in interest between boys and girls there 
rea plenty. From two to three times as many books 
f adventure are chosen by boys as by girls. In fiction 
: similar difference appears although in the opposite 
lirection—from two to three times as many girls as 
oys prefer this type. The difference is greatest dur- 


ing the years 14-16 although it is only slightly greater 
than at the ages 12-13. Juvenile fiction, too, furnishes 
another great difference, possibly the greatest, between 
these two groups. Fourteen times as many girls as 
boys choose this type of book during the years 12-13 
and these differences continue during the years 14-18. 
Biography and history are very seldom chosen. No 
girls seem to like books of travel and information and 
only a few boys do. Boys certainly do read more 
books of humor than do girls, for nine books of this 
type are chosen by boys to two or three by the girls. 
Finally girls do like to read better than boys. This is 
especially true at the ages 17-18 since here nearly eight 
per cent of the boys do not like books while fewer than 
two per cent of the girls have no predilections in this 
direction. 

Let us now consider the differences in types of books 
chosen by the boys and girls in 1917 in municipalities 
like Washington, D. C., and Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
with those chosen eight years later at Charlotte and 
Greensboro, cities located in North Carolina. Table I 
sets forth the results of the 1925 investigation and by 
comparing that with the tables of the previous study 
the following relations are shown. Boys might be first 
considered. In adult fiction the differences are small 
indeed, the first investigation shows fewer choices dur- 
ing the years 12-13 (6 and 11) and a somewhat larger 
number during the years 17-18 than does the second. 
Adventure is so much alike that it seems almost beyond 
belief. The first investigation shows a much larger per- 
centage of boys reading juvenile fiction than does the 
second one for, during the years 12-13, nineteen per 
cent chose juvenile fiction in the first investigation 
while about three per cent chose it in the second. This 
fact may have been due to the inclusion of some seventh 
grade boys in the first investigation. The same differ- 
ence is shown in the upper years. There is little if any 
difference in interest in the case of biography, history, 
poetry, science, travel, and information. A little over 
twice as many boys of the second investigation chose 
books of humor than did the first. Finally, more than 
twice as many pupils had no choices in the second in- 
vestigation than in the first. 

The similarities between the girls concerned in the 
former investigation and in the present one are marked. 
In fiction no closer correlation could have been antici- 
pated. In juvenile fiction interest was greater in the 
former study than in this one. This shows up espe- 
cially well during the 14-16 period. Slightly more girls 
of the more recent census chose books of adventure 
and humor. The two groups are alike in number of 
books chosen from biography, history, science, travel, 
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information, and no choice; while a few more of the 
first group chose poetry. 

In general it seems clear that the same types of books 
in almost the same proportion were chosen in the sec- 
ond as in the first study. The type of book, then, re- 
mains very constant over a period of eight years. 


Comparison Between the Charlotte High School and 
the Greensboro High School in Choices of Books 


Table 1 sets forth the likenesses and differences 
which appear. Greensboro boys like fiction much bet- 
ter than do those of Charlotte. This difference is 
greatest during the years 12-13. If the per cent for 
the three age-groups are added the boys of Greensboro 
give fiction 61 points while those of Charlotte give it 
44. In adventure, though the differences are slight, 
still from six to ten per cent more boys in Charlotte 
vote for this. In biography, history, juvenile fiction, 


poetry, science, travel, information, humor, and no 
choice the differences are very slight (In answer to 


Table II 
MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


our query concerning the similarity of choices betwee 
cities the answer is that it is remarkably close). 


n 


The girls of these two cities show great similaritic: 


in interest in books. The per cent choosing books of fi: 
tion, juvenile fiction, and adventure are nearly the sam: 
They are alike in not choosing history, science, trave 
and information. There are some slight differences i 
poetry since four per cent of the girls of Greensbor 
at ages 12-13 say they like poetry, while there are pra: 
tically none at the corresponding ages in Charlotte. A 
through the high school this difference in interest per 
sists. Again the girls of Charlotte during the year 


17-18 say they like adventure better than those o' 
Greensboro but despite these differences there is a! 


told a remarkable similarity between two sets of re 
sults. In answer to our query concerning the similarit 
of choices between nearby cities, we find that the rela 
tion is remarkably close. Similar results are indicate: 


by referring to Tables II and III which set forth i: 


parallel the most popular books with both boys am 
girls in the two cities. 


BOYS—CHARLOTTE 


Number 52—Age 12-13 2 Number 85—Age 17-18 
"hi im 
Zane Grey's Works ........ 22 Billy Whiskers 2 Zane Grey's Works ............. 
Call of the Wild 16 Number 149—Age 14-16 Ivanhoe 
Swift Seri 14 1 
Tom Swi eries Wate 21 Treasure Island 
= Call of the Wild 71 Fg . 
Huckleberry Finn 1 
Tarzan Series Treasure Island 68 When a Man’s a Man 
Driven From Home ‘ Tarzan 
Tarzan Series 46 
Boy Scout Series 1 Swift Seri Laddie eiiinidiediieaitesamataminkipualii 
Last of the Mohicans >, Last of the Mohicans 
over Boy Series 21 
Robin Hood Penrod 
Radio Boy Seric Robinson Crusoe 12 


Tom Sawyer 
Covered Wagon 
Kidnapped 

To Have and to Hold 
Sentimental Tommy 
Buffalo Bill 

Tom Slade Series 
Sea Hawk 

Winning of Barbara Worth 
Arabian Nights 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Roy Blakeley 


Covered Wagon 


Robin Hood 
Ivanhoe 

Boy Ally Series 
Oliver Twist 
Hiawatha 
Seventeen 


AAN 


Laddie 


ROYS 


Number 64—Age 12-13 Huckleberry Finn 
Points Treasure Island 
Zane Grey's Books 16 Call of the Wild 


Tom Sawyer © 


Prince and Pauper 


Mark Twain's Works 


Buffalo Bill and the Pony Express 


MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
-GREENSBORO 


g Last of the Mohicans 


Nomads of the North 200000000. 


Gods of Mars 


7 
7 
7 Kidnapped . = 
6 Tale of Two Cities .. 
6 
6 
5 
5 


David Copperfield . 
Sherlock Holmes .... 


Kidnapped 

Penrod . 
Last of the Mohicans 
Captains Courageous .- 


& 


Bob, 
Zane 
Call 
Tar: 
Cove 
Tor 
Trea 
Ben 
Thr 
Hig! 
Cov 
Girl 
Litt! 
Poll 
Sec! 
Hei 
eve 
Reb 
Mrs 
rer 
Lad 
Poll 
Elsi 
re Pat! 
. Ros 
Jani 
| is' 
Ton 
lvat 
kingdom Come - Tre 
Fou 
Zar 
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2 
Number 152—Age 14-16 

Points 
106 
32 
22 
19 
17 
10 
High School Boys Series 0.000000... 9 
Man Without a Country 
Covered Wagon 


Number 70—Age 12-13 


Points 
Zane Grey's Works ......................... 18 
Girl of the Limberlost —......0020...... 15 
Little Women ............ ‘ . 
Little Colonel Series .... — 9 
Polly Anna session 8 
Seventeen ........ 6 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm .. "6 
Mrs. Wiggs of Cabbage Patch 5 
Freckles 5 
Laddie 5 
Polly Series 5 
Elsie Dinsmore 4 
Rose in Bloom 4 
Janice Meredeth 4 
(raustark Series 3 
Last of the Mohicans 8 
fom Sawyer 3 
Penrod 3 
Freckles . 3 
anhoe 3 
Little Minister 3 
\nne of Avonlea 3 


Number 28—Age 12-13 


Points 

body’s Boy and Girl oer 7 
Zane Grey's Books ....... . 6 
Treasure Island 3 
Four Millions ~ 
Ben Hur 3 

Number 280—Age 14-16 

Points 

Zane Grey's Books 
Henry Stories 6 


6 
5 
5 
4 
Ivanhoe 4 
Boy Series 4 
Last of the Mohicans .................-.2..0.. 3 
3 
3 
Number 66—Age 17-18 

Points 
32 
8 


Table III 


MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
GIRLS—CHARLOTTE 


House of Seven Gables ....00.0000000..0...... 3 
3 
Number 385—Age 14-16 

Points 
Zane Grey's Works .. 183 
Girl of the Limberlost .......... 
Little Women 63 
Anne of Green Gables ........................ 50 
Polly Anna 
Freckles 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 33 
Last of the Mohicans ........................... 29 
Graustark 
Ivanhoe 25 
Silas Marner 24 
Tale of Two Cities a —— 
Treasure Island sin 23 
Huckleberry Finn 
Seventeen . 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm . 16 
Harvester 16 
14 
14 
When a Man’s a Man | 
When Knighthood Was in Flower... 11 


GIRLS—GREENSBORO 
To Have and to Hold 


Seventeen 25 
Ben Hur 21 
Scaramouchi 20 
Girl of the Limberlost i 
Secret Garden 19 
Little Minister manne 19 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine - 18 
Anne of Green Gables 


ton 
Last of the Mohicans .......................... 
Mark Twain Books 
Sea Hawk ......... 
Three Musketeers 
House of Seven Gables «0.00.00... 
Spell of the Yukon .......... 
Golden Snake ....... 

Irving’s Stories ........... 
David Copperfield 


Number 100—Age 17-18 


Points 
Zame Grey's Wore 65 
Girl of the Limberlost ...... 27 
Anne of Green Gables .... 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 11 
Her Father’s Daughter 8 
Tale of Two Cities .... 8 
8 
Graustark 7 
Little Minister 6 
Seventeen 5 
Secret Garden 5 
Twice Told Tales 
Rosary 5 
Circular Staircase 5 
Freckles 5 
Life of Helen Keller a4 
Tom Sawyer 4 
Top of the World 4 
Treasure Island 3 
Freckles 3 
Ben Hur 3 
Sea Hawk 3 
Laddie 3 


Big 


Freckles 

Covered Wagon 

Call of the Wild 

Tale of Two Cities 

Three Musketeers 

Tom Sawyer 

Virginian 

Ivanhoe 


The Sheik 


38 
4 
4 
4 i 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 | 
| 
2 
2 | 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL well? What is the trouble, and what is the remedy HIC 

for it? 

Published Eight Times a Year—October to May—by the University Some hold that a simplified program of instruct: 
of North Carolina Press for the School of Education of 

The University of North Carolina is the answer. No doubt this is greatly nee: 

Others say the answer is to be found in better train. 

N. W. WALKER......... pa , high school teachers. Certainly there is much to 

MRS. A. C. PICKARD.. Business Manager = said on this point. Others claim that modern so 

EDGAR W. KNIGHT M. R. TRABUE 

E. R. MOSHER A. M. JORDAN conditions are responsible. There is no doubt t! 
present-day social conditions do constitute an imp: 
Suesceirtion Price, $1.50; ox Cums of Five, $1.20 Eacn; Sincere tant factor. But whatever may be the causes, a 
Cortes 25¢ Eacn. Apveetisinc Rares vron Arriication 

whatever may be the solutions of the problems c 

ronting the high schools, it does behoove every: 

having to do with the education of youth, to attempt ‘0 
find out the facts and then on the basis of the known 


What Is Wrong With Our High facts, to act, and to act with vigor and intelligence. cme 


gethe 
Schools? belov 


Athletics 


There is much discussion going the rounds now 15 
to the efficiency of our public high schools. This dis- The Association of Colleges and Secondary Scho 
cussion is not confined to any one State or section. It of the Southern States, in session at Charleston, S. | 
is claimed that the high schools are attempting to do December 2-4, adopted a set of resolutions designed 
too many things and doing none of them very well. regulate school and college athletics. If these reso 
This is a criticism not only of the quality of instruction tions should be accepted by the institutions holdi: ¢ 
they are giving, but of their aims and functions as well. membership in the Association, by the Southern C: 
There is much talk about the lowering of standards, ference, and by the Southern Intercollegiate Athi 
and unquestionably there is great dissatisfaction in Association, they will do more to bring school a 
many quarters with the meagre accomplishments of college athletics under effective control than any p: 
large numbers of high school graduates. In some in-  posals looking to the same end that have hitherto b: 
stances the criticisms are voiced in resolutions by asso- presented and seriously considered by the educatic: 


li 
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queri 
debat 
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usual 
the ¢ 
mont 


been 
take 


ciations or clubs of one kind or another. In some cases institutions of the Southern States. Moreover, t! 
they are merely newspaper talk. But from whatever will go farther than any other regulations have 
source it may emanate, the criticism of the products tempted to go toward eliminating the evils for whi 
of our high schools seems to be growing in volume. improperly regulated intercollegiate athletics are th: 
Some of it is nothing more than idle vaporings growing responsible. But they will not amount to anythi 
out of an antiquated and false notions of education. until they are accepted by the colleges and universit 
But a good deal is vastly more than that; it is a chal- and carried into effect. What their fate will be w! 
lenge to the educational world. A challenge that calls they are submitted to the faculties of the various ins' 
for clear thinking, careful analvsis. a painstaking de- tutions, and to the two or three major associati: 
termination of objectives, and the finding of adequate whose specific function it is to legislate respecting su 
ways and means of attaining these objectives. Criti- matters, remains to be seen. It may be that th: 
cisms, come from the colleges, from business men, attempt to go too far. It may be that they are t 
from laymen, and from thoughtful leaders in the public rigid. Possibly some degree of flexibility in the ap} 
schools. This challenge must be met, and these criti- cation of them will have to be provided for. No dow « 
cisms must be answered. They can not with impunity some modifications will be necessary before they « 
be neglected or ignored. be accepted and put into effect from Maryland 
What is the cause of it all? Is it well founded? Texas. However this may be, and whatever their fa’: 

What are the defects in our secondary schools? Is may be, the fact remains that they do possess merit a: 
money being wasted by merely running through the that the principles they embody, whether they are rig 
mill too many thousands who are not profiting by their im specific details or not, deserve serious considerati 
training to the extent of making that training genuinely by all institutions and associations concerned. T 


worthwhile to themselves and to society? Does the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools h 


outcome justify the expense? Are we attempting to started something that sooner or later is bound 
do so many things that we are doing none of them result in more wholesome conditions. 
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HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING UNION SELECTS 
QUERY 
J bow COMMITTEE in charge of the North Caro- 
lina High School Debating Union recently sub- 
mitted to the high schools of the State a list of several 
queries that had been suggested for the state-wide 
debate to be held next spring, and asked for a preferen- 
tial vote. The response was prompt, the returns un- 
usually large, and the vote overwhelmingly in favor of 
the question of North Carolina’s providing an eight 
months school term. Consequently that question has 
been selected for the debate. The tringular debates will 
take place on April 2nd, and the finals will be held at 
Chapel Hill on April 15th and 16th. The query, to- 
gether with explanations and limitations, is given 
below. A hand-book for the debaters is now in course 
of preparation. This will be published as shortly after 
the holidays as possible and will be sent to all members 
of the Debating Union. Correspondence concerning 
the debate should be addressed to E. R. Rankin, Secre- 
tary of the Debating Union, Chapel Hill. 


Query 
Resolved, THat NortH Caro_ina SHOULD LEvy A 
STaTE TAX ON Property To Aip IN THE SUPPORT OF 
An Ercut-Montus Scuoor TERM. 


Explanations and Limitations 


In the debates of the High School Debating Union it 
distinctly understood that all questions as to the 


mstitutionality of the proposed measure or measures 
vill be barred. "| 

Also, for the purpose ‘of uniformity and definiteness 
‘ issue in the debates of the High School Debating 
nion, the following explanations and limitations of 


e meaning of the query stated above are distinctly set 
lown. It will be incumbent on the affirmative teams 

uphold and maintain the following five explanations 
and limitations of the query; and it will be incumbent 

1 the negative teams to attack these explanations and 
limitations, either in whole or in part. 

1. It is understood that the statement of the query 
given above contemplates that North Carolina should 
have a minimum public school term of eight months 

2. It is understood that the statement of the query 
civen above contemplates that North Carolina should 
Lave state supervision and control of the assessment of 
all property for taxation, under the following agencies : 

e present State Board of assessments with enlarged 

»wers or some other such similar board, ten to fifteen 

strict supervisors appointed by the State board and 

irious county supervisors or assessors appointed by 
1¢ boards of commissioners of the various counties 
end approved by the State board; the State board to 


have power to raise or lower valuations and the State 
board to be the final authority in all matters of assess- 
ment. 

3. It is understood that the statement of the query 
as given above contemplates that the General Assembly 
of North Carolina should levy a State ad valorum tax 
on real property and personal property to assist in the 
raising of an equalizing fund for distribution among 
the counties in accordance with their educational need 
and economic ability, under the plan as further out- 
lined in limitation 4 below. Out of a total equalizing 
fund of approximately six million dollars which would 
be required, it is understood that the statement of fhe 
query given above contemplates that approximately 
four million dollars would be raised from this State 
ad valorum property tax. 

4. It is understood that the statement of the querys 
as given above contemplates that all counties, save the 
county which could meet with the lowest county tax 
rate its own entire eight months school program on the 
basis of teachers’ salaries according to the State salary 
schedule and for the number of teachers allowed by 
law, should share in the equalization fund for the 
maintenance of teachers’ salaries for the eight months 
term according to the State salary schedule and for the 
number of teachers allowed by law, under the plan 
outlined below : 

a. The need of each county for maintaining in the 
county the eight months school term on the basis of 
teachers’ salaries according to the State salary schedule 
and for the number of teachers allowed by law, would 
be ascertained. 

b. The burden which meeting its need completely 
would place upon the ablest county would be ascer- 
tained. 

c. Each county would be required to levy the same 
county tax rate for the purpose of maintaining in the 
county the eight months school term on the basis of 
teachers’ salaries according to the State salary schedule 
and for the number of teachers allowed by law that 
the ablest county would have to levy in order to carry 
its own entire eight months school term on the basis of 
teachers’ salaries according to the State salary schedule 
and for the number of teachers allowed by law. 

d. The difference between (a) and (c) equals the 
amount each county would be entitled to draw from 
the equalizing fund; total of these 
amounts represents the size of the equalizing fund to 
be provided by the State. 

5. It is understood that the statement of the query 
as given above contemplates that these various meas- 


and the sum 


ures, which are proposed in these explanations and 
limitations, should be adopted by North Carolina within 
the next three or four years. 
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North Carolina Schools Accredited by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


Southern States for the Year 1925-1026 


*Aberdeen High School 
Asheville 
*Academy of St. Genevieve 
*Asheville High School 
*Asheville School 


*Asheville Normal, High School Dept.. 


Binghan Military S« hool 

Bethel High hool 

*Roiling Springs High School 

*Burlington High School 
anton High hool 

*Chape!l Hill High School 
Ch iriotte 

Central High School 

Cliffside High School 

*Concord High School 
lowhee High Sc hool 
Dave nport Fitting S« hool 

*Durham High School 
Fdenton High School 

zabeth City High School 

*Farmville High School 

*kavetteville High School 

*Forest City (Cool 
Franklinton High School 

*Gastoma High School 

*Goldsboro School 

*Greensboro High School 

*Crreenvill High School 

*Hamlet High School 

*Henderson High School 
Hendersonville 

*Blue Ridge School for Boys 
*Hendersonville High School 

*Henrietta-Caroleen High School 

*Hickory High School 

*High Point High S hool 

*Kinston High School 
Laurinburg High School 
Lenoir High School 

*Lexington High School 

*Lumberton High School 
Mars Hil ollege High hool 

*Monroe High School 

*Morganton High School 
Newrtor School 
North Wilkesboro High School 

“Oak Ridge Institut: 

Oxtord High Schoo 
Oxford Orphanage High School 

*Ractord High School 
Raleigh 

*Raleigh High School 
*Saint Mary's School 
State School for Blind 

"Reidsville High School 
Rich Square High School 

*Roanoke Ray High School 

*R «ckingharr Hig! Nchoo! 

* Rox kv Mount High School 
Rutherford College High School! 
Rutherfordton-Spindale 
Salem burg 

*Pineland School 

Salisbury H ah School 

*Salem High Schoo! 

*Scotland Neck High School 

*Shelbv Haigh Schex 
Smithh Schoo 
Southern Pines Huh Schoo 
Spen ct H ah 

*Statesville High School 

Hi gh Schoo 

*Thomasville Hugh School 

*Washington High School 

*West Durham High Schoo! 
Wilmington 

*New Hanover School 

Wilson H ah Schoo! 

Winstor 

*Richard J]. Reynolds 


*Salem Academy 


Tarbor 


Name of Town and School 


Springs High School 


Grades in 


ann 


Superintendent 


No. 
Teachers 


Enrollment 


Date 
Accredited 


A. S. Ballard 


Mother A. Foret 
W. L. Brooker 
George Jackson 
John F. Calfee 
Col. S. R. McKee. 
E. B. Page 

J. D. Huggins 

C. C. Haworth 

4. ]. Hutchins 

L.. R. Sides 


H. P. Harding 
C. C. Erwin 

4. S. Webb 

H. T. Hunter 
C. L. Hornaday 
F. M. Martin 
J. A. Holmes 

S. L. Sheep 

G. R. Wheeler 
Harry Howell 
J. W. 

Hoy Taylor 

W. P. Grier 

O. A. Hamilton 
Frederick Archer 
J. H. Rose 
Frank L. Ashley 
M. Rollins 


J. R. Sandifer 
4. W. Honeycutt 


J B Jones 
| R. W. Carver 


T. Wingate Andrews 
K. R. Curtis 


| S. W. Rabb 


C. S. Warren 


| J. H. Cowles 


W. B. Crumpton 


k Moore 


Ray Armstrong 
D. W. Maddox 


| L. M. Epps 


Horace Sisk 
T. FE. Whitaker 


| C. G, Credle 


R. L. Brown 


J. M. Stackhouse 


H. F. Srvgley 


i W. W. Way 


Lineberry 
J. H. Fleming 
4. W. Oakes, Jr. 


R. Richardson 
M (stay 
S. T. Emory 
]. N. Hauss 
H. C. Mill 
I 


Charles L. Coon 


R. H. Latham 
Howard E. Rondthaler 


1925 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1917 
1913 
1925 
1925 
1919 
1920 
1916 


Schools marked thus (* 


are members of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools of the Southern States. 


4 Re es 
— 
12 40 
13 114 
13 108 
7 110 
| 102 
; 10 191 
} | 14 356 
10 250 
| 13 230 
a S 4 676 1913 
6 113 1925 to 
16 398 1924 or 
| 9 114 1923 
9 35 1925 tez 
| 43 573 1902 me 
7 154 1917 
ae. | 15 363 1913 ob 
| 6 115 1922 
a | 19 377 1921 tra 
11 233 1924 we 
: | 6 82 1924 
S | 25 553 1920 su 
13 354 1922 oe 
| 47 817 1917 
13 387 1917 me 
a 10 230 1925 lac 
| 9 206 1925 
me 
17 385 1917 
5 101 1925 op 
16 377 1921 
18 356 1917 ai 
8 173 1916 
8 199 1920 asi 
9 225 1925 
235 1916 te 
10 247 1922 
10 275 1922 
" ; | | Cis 7 145 1925 
sie 
| 12 213 1899 
| 226 1922 Hi 
11 91 1925 
FP 5 135 1925 ral 
| 
log gas | % 848 1913 
; — 23 127 1923 
4 11 26 1925 
| B.S. 17 387 1920 
~ 4 7 100 1925 
e | F. J. Coltrane 16 335 1920 
° | | L. J. Bell 15 3% 1920 \ 
| | R. M. Wilson 18 473 1921 
| W. Stares 8 94 1923 
som | B. L. Smith 10 242 1925 
z 4 | Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Jones 11 115 1923 
* G. B. Phillips 26 663 1922 th 
F. M. Waters 7 135 1925 
: H. M. Roland 7 176 1923 ! 
| C. Griffin 1s 421 1920 
4 N.C. Shuford 9 177 1918 ; 
9 216 1922 
15 336 1921 
8 148 1918 
(a 8 192 1925 | 
| 12 04 1922 
e » I W. A. Graham 47 1267 1914 
19 454 1916 
16 i918 
4 | 16 | 1915 
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WHAT TRAITS DO HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
ADMIRE IN TEACHERS? 


By NELLIE HAMILTON GRAVES 
Principal Chapel Hill High School 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to present the 

teacher as he or she appears in the eyes of the 

high school pupil. An attempt has been made 
to find out from the pupils themselves what qualities, 
or traits, they think essential for a good high school 
teacher to possess 2nd which of these qualities they re- 
gard as most 14, ‘riam. The facts here presented were 
obtained by meai.s of a questionnaire listing ten selected 
traits which: the pupils in the Chapel Hill High School 
were asked to rank in order of their importance for 
successful teaching. Of how much value these data 
are, I do not attempt to say. 
merely for what they are worth. 
lack the experience that accompanies more mature judg- 
ments, but on the other hand, the pupils through inti- 
mate daily contact with the teacher have the greater 
opportunity to judge and more evidence upon which to 
base their decisions. Their opinions are worthy of con- 
sideration, and they should not be too hastily thrust 
aside. My object here has been to get a frank express- 
ion of what qualities each pupil values most in the best 
teacher he ever had. 


They are presented 
Children’s opinions 


Source and Nature of Material 


Eighty-one boys and fifty-seven girls of the Chapel 
Hill High School were asked, in the spring of 1925, to 
rank in order of importance ten characteristics they 
esire in a good teacher. Each pupil was given a 

imeographed sheet containing the following instruc- 

ms and data: 

“The boys will please write in the blank space after 

‘o.’ the figure ‘1.’ The girls will please write in the 

ime space the figure ‘2.’ In the blank after ‘Age,’ 

ve your age at last birthday. Now write the grade 
Think of the teacher whom you consider 
‘he best teacher you ever had. Of all the following 
talities which do you think is the most important in 
making him or her a good teacher? Write No. | after 
at quality. Write No. 2 after the one you think is 

e next in importance, and No. 3 after the next, and 

(Here 


u are in. 


on until you have ranked all ten qualities.” 
iollows a list of the ten qualities. ) 


“In the three blank spaces below list any three quali- 
s in order of preference that you like best. You may 


e qualities that are or are not listed above. Perhaps 


you will think of some not given above.” (Three blank 
spaces follow for the purpose above mentioned.) 

In addition to the printed instructions the observer 
urged each pupil to read through the list of traits be- 
fore ranking any one, and, if in doubt as to which of 
two might be more important, to give his opinion on a 
negative basis—that is, which of the two traits would 
the pupil rather his teacher lacked. As much as pos- 
sible the instructor sought to overcome any tendency 
to give the first named quality first place, the second 
second place, and so on. The material was gathered 
through the English classes. Each pupil was asked to 
give his frank opinion without reference to what others 
thought. No pupil was required to give his name; in 
fact, he was told not to do so. The observer thinks 
that the pupils as a whole gave serious thought to the 
task and that the ranking represents the honest judg- 
ment of each. The ten qualities may be classified under 
two general heads: (1) technique of teaching, includ- 
ing disciplinary control, knowledge of subject and clear- 
ness of explanation; and (2) personality, including 
fairness, kindness, patience, humor, good temper, social 
ability and neatness. 


Results as Shown in Tables 


Table I shows the ranking given by both boys and 
girls of all ages and grades of the high school. It will 
be noted from this table that fairness, a personal trait, 
received first place in the opinion of both boys and 
girls of all ages; that girls gave second place to clear- 
ness of explanation, ranking knowledge of subject 
third, while the boys ranked knowledge of subject sec- 
ond, disciplinary control third, giving clearness of ex- 
planation fourth place. Disciplinary control does not 
seem so important to the girls, ranking seventh in their 
opinion. The girls give more emphasis to personal 
traits. Technique of teaching seems to predominate 
slightly in the opinion of the boys. Boys particularly 
admire firmness and ability to command respect which 
They want to be con- 
Girls as a whole 


are necessary to good discipline. 
trolled in a kind but firm manner. 
present few problems of discipline and think of it less 
perhaps. Knowledge of subject means scholarship, and 
the boys seem to have grasped the idea that without this 
the ability to explain could not be used to full advan- 
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tage. The two should not be separated ; they are inter- 
dependent. The successful teacher must not only know 
his subject, but he must have the ability to impart what 
he knows and power to make difficulties clear and inter- 
esting through adaptation to pupils’ needs. 


Table II gives the ranking according to grade. It is 
interesting to note that fairness is given first place by 
both boys and girls in the eighth and ninth grades and 
by the girls in the tenth, but the boys of the tenth, and 
both boys and girls of the eleventh give knowledge of 
subject preference. 

Table III gives the ranking according to age. Age is 
measured from last birthday. Twelve and thirteen 
years include all pupils who have reached their twelfth 
birthday and have not yet reached their fourteenth 
birthday. The grouping is arbitrary. The results 
shown for girls of ages twelve and thirteen are not 
reliable as there are too few cases. The opinions of 
only two girls can not be taken as representative. 
These results should be disregarded. The close corre- 
lation between the judgments of boys and girls of sev- 
enteen and eighteen is interesting. This cannot be the 
result of comparing opinions as this group is made up 
of members of four different classes, and hence the 
data were gathered at different times. 

In addition to the qualities listed in the tables, we 
find such characteristics as broadmindedness, sympa- 
thetic understanding of others, consistency, “no pets,” 
“good looks,” “fearless,” “firm,” “impartial,” “age,” 
and “young.” Is not the underlying meaning of 
“young” capable of understanding the pupil's point of 


view and hence sympathetic ? 


Other Studies 


Similar studies have been made by H. E. Kratz, Miss 
Grace Bird, W. F. Book, and others. Kratz found in 
his investigation of “Characteristics of Best Teacher 
as Recognized by Children” that 2,411 girls and boys 
in grades from one to eight inclusive, named, in order 
of preference, kindness, patience, politeness, neatness 
and discipline. Three hundred ninety-two pupils ques- 
tioned by Miss Bird gave, in the order named, the fol 
lowing estimates: boys ranked fairness, kindness, dis 
cipline, patience, sense of humor, good temper, soci 
ability, preparation, clearness of explanation and neat- 
ness; girls: kindness, -discipline, patience, sense of 
humor, fairness, clearness of explanation, neatness, 


good temper, preparation and sociability. Discipline is 


given more emphasis by this group of girls than found 
im the Chapel Hill High School 


In W. F. Book’s investigation the favorite teache: 
is most often described by the children as pleasant 


cheerful, good-natured, jolly, witty, even-tempered, 
sociable, kind and forgiving. Book's material was th: 


statements of several hundred high school students a 
to the kind of teacher that they liked best. 


Value and Meaning of Pupils’ Judgments 


Can we not assume that the desire for fairness, clea: 
ness of explanation, and others, so often listed, ind; 
cates the need for these characteristics in the successfu 


teacher? If the students’ opinions represent a rea! 


basic need, if they describe the characteristics whic! 


really prove most helpful, if they are actually influence: | 


by these qualities, as no doubt they are, how much mor: 
significant and important do their judgments becom: 
Whether they give each quality its true value or not, 

is certainly important that we as teachers understan 
their point of view. If we give weight to these report: 
it would seem that the character and disposition of t! 
teacher is in a large measure responsible for his su 

cess or failure. Book says, “Not only do they dete: 
mine his whole general attitude, the first essential pr: 
requisite to real helpfulness, but they determine pra 

tically every thing he does and literally become t! 
measure of his degree of helpfulness.” 

The study brings out the points: first, that certai 
qualifications and qualities of character are necessar 
to the success of every teacher ; second, that such qual: 
ties are necessary to the proper training and most ef! 
cient directing of the pupils; third, of primary impor’ 
ance is fairness which makes an understanding of ea: 
individual prerequisite ; fourth, in the main the cha: 
acteristics admired by boys and girls are the same. 


Table I 


Averaces anp Ranks or Ten Trarts THat MAKE ror a Su: 
cessruL Teacner AccorpING To THE JUDGMENT oF E1cHtTy- 
One Boys Firty-Seven or THE CHAPEL 
Hut ScHoor 


Girls 57 Boys 81 
Trait Average Rank Average Ra: 
Fairness — 1 2.49 1 
Kindness 5.45 5 5.54 6 
Disciplinary Control .... 682 7 3.41 3 
Humor 8 7.42 7 
Good Temper 5.48 6 5.54 6 
Social Ability 8.32 10 9.09 9 
Knowledge of Subject —. 3.11 3 2.96 2 
Clearness of Explanation 2.98 2 3.58 4 
Neatness —— 9 772 8 
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Table II TABLE III, continued 


AVERAGES AND Ranks oF TEN Traits THAT MAKE For a Suc- _., Ages 16 
CESSFUL TEACHER IN THE Opinion or E1GHty-One Boys Trait ~ Pring Rank 
AND Firty-Seven Girts Grourep ACCORDING TO Fairness 28 2 1 
Sreciric GRADE Kindness as 62 . 5 
Grade 8 Grade Disciplinary 
Boys 20 Girls 13 ~ 
Trait Av. Rank Av. Rank Av. Rank Av. Rank Control ; 5.1 
Fairness 1.5 . Patience 5.4 
Kindness 6.1 Humor 7.6 
Disciplinary Good Temper... 5. 58 
Control ‘ Social Ability... 7. 9.0 
Humor ‘ é Subject . 2.1 
Good Temper... 4. Clearness of 
Social Ability... 9.2 ) ‘ . Exolanation .. 3. 3.1 28 
Knowledge of Neatness ............ 8.5 78 #9 8.4 
Subject 
Clearness of 
Explanation .. 3. 4.1 3.9 
Neatness 8 74 8 8.5 Trait 
Fairness 
TABLE II, continued te 
AVERAGES AND RANKS oF Traits—Boys ANp Girts GroupeD Disciplinary Control . 
ACCORDING TO GRADE Patience 


Ages 17-18 


TABLE III, continued 
Ages 19-20 


Rank Av. 


Girls 8 
Av. a 
3.4 


Grade 10 Grade 11 Humor 
Girls 16 Boys 18 Girls 20 Boys 21 " 
Trait Av. Rank Av. Rank Av. Rank Av. Rank Good Temper . 


Fairness ; a7 62 I 3 2.9 2 Social Ability 

Kindness : 5.5 ’ 5 5.6 7 Knowledge of Subject . 

Disciplinary Clearness of Explanation .. 2.6 
Control . 6.4 . 5. 

5.2 . 5.1 

Good Temper... 6.2 57 6.4 


Social Ability... 7.6 94 y 3.3 THE GERMAN COLUMN 


Knowledge of Conducted by Professor WALTER D. TOY 
. The University of North Carolina 
Subject .......... 28 


Clearness of Deutscher Verein—Travel in Germany 
-xplanation 28 19 3.6 
Nestea... 75 8 85 82 SIGN of the reawakening of interest in the study 


of German is the flourishing condition of the 
Table III 


ERAGES AND RANKS OF TEN Traits THAT MAKE For A Suc- 
essFUL TEACHER IN THE Opinion or E1icuty-One Boys 
AND Firty-Seven Girts Grourep AccorpinGc To Ace* 
Ages 12-13¢ Ages 14-15 of pleasure and profit to the students of German here. 
Girls 2% Boys 9 Girls 17 Boys 24 
t Rank Av. Rank Av Rank Av. Rank 
ress present membership is between seventy and eighty. The 
dness . 59 7 5.9 5 62 programs, which consist of short talks in German, the 
sciplinary 
mtrol . 69 6.0 
lotee . 46 47 and similar activities are enjoyed by all the members. 


_ 
Cee Sr 


NE 


Deutscher Verein at the University. Since its revival 
under the direction of Professor E. C. Mezenthin in 
the autumn of 1924 the organization has been a source 


This year the club meets every second Thursday. Its 


playing of German games, the singing of German songs 


mor 8.3 7.3 The teachers of German are reminded that this 


d Temper... 2. . 6.1 5.2 method of winning the interest and enthusiasm of their 
ial Ability 9.1 9.0 


Subject 33 29 educational institution in which the German language 


students is one which is highly commendable. Every 


arness of is taught should have a Deutscher Verein. If there is 
i-xplanation 1 32 3 34 37 not already one in existence in your school proceed 
atness 5 without delay to organize one. You will find that re- 
* Age is given at last birthday. : : newed interest in the study of German will be one of 
+ includes all pupils who have reached their twelfth birthday 


acd have not reached their fourteenth. the results of a successful Verein. 
t Too few cases to be reliable. 
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This department will gladly furnish teachers with 
information concerning the methods of organization, 
the kind of activities to be pursued and any other mat- 
ters connected with the conducting of such an organ- 
ization.—J. T. K. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Department 
of German of this university, in connection with the 
Division of Extension, is conducting a survey of the 
teaching of German in the State of North Carolina. 
The replies to the questionnaire are being returned with 
gratifying rapidity. Constitute yourself a committee of 
one to ascertain whether the letter to your school has 
been answered. If it has not, or if your school has not 
received a questionnaire, please communicate this fact 
at once to this department or to the Division of Ex- 
tension.—J. T. K. 

Teachers and prospective teachers of German are 
once more reminded that there is no other way of 
acquiring an active command of a foreign language 
which is likely to prove quite so satisfactory, and at the 
same time so pleasant, as actual residence in the foreign 
country. In these days of inexpensive tourist-class 
travel to the Old World a summer in Europe is within 
the grasp of every teacher. Certain German universi- 
ties are now offering special short courses in the sum- 
mer, intended primarily for foreigners who need fur- 
ther training in the actual use of the German language. 
Those who like city life may study in Berlin, those 
who prefer the idyllic life of the countryside may study 
in Marburg. There are also other German universities 
offering such opportunities of study. And it is surpris- 
ing how little a summer of study in Germany will cost. 
This department will be glad to advise any teachers 
who are contemplating a trip to Germany next summer 
as to the best manner of planning their trip so as to 
achieve the maximum return for a minimum expendi- 


ture.—J. T. K. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Tue Junior Cottece Movement. By Leonard V. Koos. Ginn 

and Company, 1925. XII +436. Price $2.40 

From about 1900 to the present time there has grown 
up in America a new kind of school, the Junior Col- 
lege. Its growth has been rapid indeed beginning with 
eight or nine in 1900 the number has increased until 
today there are nearly 200, which administer to more 
than 20,000 pupils. Sometimes they have grown up 
under the aegis of a city, wishing to extend its educa- 
tion to include about two years of college work; or 
else under that of a great state institution ; or again they 
have appeared under private auspices either because a 


so-called college has not been able to keep up with 
modern standards for four years of work or else privat: 
individuals have become sensitive to the needs of thi: 
type of institution and have embarked on a venture 
financed in a purely personal way. All this and muc! 
more is carefully told in Koos’ new book on the Junior 
College movement. 

This volume is boiled down from a two volume ri 
port by this author who has investigated the many pro! 
lems of the Junior College. For example he has soug! 
to discover from the Junior College catalog just wha 
the leaders in this movement say they are trying to d 
Are they merely acting as feeders to the four-year co! 
leges giving a sort of preparation to a more complicate | 
curriculum to come or do they say they are popularizin 
higher education, or even completing the education « 
those who will not go on? All of these and more for 
they also list : “providing occupational training of junio: 
college grade,” and “affording attention to the indi 
vidual student.” These are the reasons which are r 
ported in their catalogs but what do educators whos 
views are broader than the merely temporary—what do 
they say about the real value of the Junior Colleg: 
Well, they emphasize the making of the seconda: 
school period coincide with adolescence or making : 
possible to do real university work while students a: 
there, or even the affecting of the cultural tone of t! 
community. 

Of course many other problems are discussed, suc 
as the offering of courses of the Junior College, th: 
preparation of their teachers which are found to b 
good, its effect on opportunity for making higher edu 
cation available to all and many more phases of tl! 
subject too numerous to mention here. 

An excellent book—it is weighted with tables an 
graphs which declare the soundness of its conclusion 
and yet the author presents the data in a logical at 
tractive manner. It is, however, not a book to mu! 
over at the end of a day’s work when one is weary, bu 
rather one to attack in the intellectual vigor of earl) 
morning.—A. M. J. 


Genera. Hich Scnoot Matuematics—Book 1. By Davi 
Eugene Smith, John Albert Farbeg, and William Dav 
Reeve. New York: Ginn and Company. VIII + 472 pp 
The aim of the authors in preparing this volume, a 

stated in the preface, was “to give a course that sha 

open the door to mathematics and give the student tha 
appreciation of the meaning of mathematics as a sc’ 
ence which is an essential today for every educate 
man or woman.” This aim was supplemented by fou 


fundamentally sound principles as a guide to the auth 
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ors in selecting the material to go into the book. The 
first two principles, namely, “ that the work 
should proceed from the simple to the complex” and 
that “. the student should proceed gradually 
from the familiar to the new by means of easy steps 
which bring out the relation of what he already knows 
to the new field upon which he is entering,” have char- 
acterized the first six chapters of the book. While 
these two principles have been of most use in the 
preparation of the chapters which serve as a transition 
from the elementary to the high school mathematics, 
they have been regarded throughout the preparation of 
the entire book. 
The selection and arrangement of the topics in this 
volume was done on the principle that “a student is 
more successful if he studies one thing at a time, and 
for a sufficient length of time to acquire at least some 
feeling of mastery.” The selection of the exercises 
and problems for the student rests on the principle that 
“a student has the right to see the genuine practical 
applications of the work upon which he is engaged, 
and conversely that he has an equal right not to have 
thrust upon him a mass of applications which he will 
realize are merely made up for the occasion in order to 
lend an appearance of reality to the work.”—W. O. H. 


Leon C. Marshall. New 


541 pp. 


Tue Story or HuMAN Procress. 
York: The Macmillan Co., 19235. 
Here is probably one of the most remarkable text- 

books in social science for the upper grades of the ele- 

mentary school which has appeared in recent years. In 
fact, it has a tremendous interest for even the adult 
ader. It has a two-fold purpose: first, “to give the 
upil a coherent view of the main forces or factors in- 
lved in living together in society”; and second, to 
ive him an organized framework around which to 
roup his future thinking and experiences so that he 
Ly conceive of the continuity of society as a dynamic 
rocess in which he should participate intelligently. In 
omplishing this ambitious task the author has chosen 
ome of the more important economic, cultural, social, 
and moral developments in the history of man’s long 

truggle upward which illustrate his achievements as a 

1arnasser of nature, a communicator, a social organizer, 
1 an idealist and aspirer. 

The first part of the book shows that society has not 
always been as complex and intricate as it is at present. 

\ brief account is given of the life and habits of the 

ehistoric Neanderthal man which illustrates his ele- 
ntal existence. Next, taking the Iriquois Indians 

example, the author treats the less primitive Neo- 


lithic man who has begun to develop a single type of 
society in which there are some crude tools, an elemen- 
tary system of communication, a simple organization, 
and even some vague ideals. ' 

With this as a starting point, Part II takes up man 
the Harnasser of Nature and shows how he has mul- 
tiplied his powers immensely by the discovery of fire 
and metals. For thousands of year after these discov- 
eries man only added to his powers. Then came the age 
of science and the conquest of power devices and their 
application to power driven machinery which multi- 
plied man’s power so immensely that living together has 
become vastly more complex than it was even a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Part III deals with the ways which man the com- 
municator has multiplied his powers through the devel- 
opment of spoken and written language. Not only this, 
but man has also triumphed over distance by the devel- 
opment of water transportation, highways, railroads, 
automobiles, airplanes, telephones, telegraph, and wire- 
less; however, this has mostly come about during the 
With all of this has come trade and its 
language, money, which also serves as a communicating 
medium. Not only do we communicate with each other, 
but through the great torch-bearing agencies, the home, 


last century. 


school, and church we are able to become acquainted 
with much that has gone before. 


In Part IV we learn how man the social organizer 
has been able to increase his power many fold by team 
work and coéperation. The question of specialization 
and efficient work is treated. 


Such agencies of social 
control as custom, law, public opinion, religion, and 
government are analyzed in concrete terms showing 
their relation to living together well in an ever changing 
complex civilization. 

The final section, Part V, shows man the idealist and 
aspirer as typified in artists, research workers, and all 
It em- 
phasizes the fact that the ideals of both the individual 


those who are striving after beauty and truth. 


and the group largely condition our success in working 
out satisfactory ways of living together. A glance is 
taken into a future full of hope and challenge for the 
younger generation that will inherit a world in which 
nature has been harnessed and communication per- 
fected. Their great opportunity lies in adjusting the 
present social organization to the future and in defin- 
ing the present ideals and aspirations of the human 
race. 
(Continued on page 109) 
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CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR BOOKS 


Number 84—Age 17-18 
. 


©. Henry Stories 
Littlhe Women 
Little Minister 
Lorna Doone 


David Copperfield 


Mill on the Floss 
Covered Wagon 


Rivals Ben Hur 


Tables containing the lists of the twenty most popular 
books at each age group have been made for the inves- 
tigation of 1917 and the one of 1925 (these are not 
printed here). From these tables it has been calculated 
that six of the twenty most popular books during the 
ages 12-13 are alike in both investigations; at the ages 
14-16 six are alike and at the age 17-18 seven are alike. 
Probably the greatest difference is the modern interest 
in Zane Grev’s works since these have displaced the 
Call of the Wild as the most popular books for nearly 
all ages. The choices in the previous investigation 
seem somewhat more immature including as they do 
Black Beauty, Little Men and Little Women. One 
notes also some more recent books in the popular lists 
such as the Covered Wagon, Kazan, and the High 
School Roy series. It seems that the Tom Swift series 
and the Rover Boy series have displaced the Motor Boy 
series. During the ages 17-18 several books such as 
Zane Grey's work, Tom Swift series, The Sea Hawk, 
and the Tarzan series are added, while the Tale of Two 
Cities, Trail of the Lonesome Pine, David Copperfield, 
Lorna Doone. and Freckles are left out. On the other 
hand Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, 
Call of the Wild, and Penrod retain their popularity 
Thev appear at all ages and undoubtedly are very in- 
teresting to young people of years 12-18 

Similarly the books most frequently chosen by girls 
were tabulated from which comparisons may be drawn 
Here the likeness is more striking than appeared with 
the bovs for from eight to nine books at each age group 
are alike. Pollyanna, Freckles, Girl of the Limberlost. 
and Little omen are still popular at all times, while 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Laddic, and the Little 
Colonel series are popular during the years 12-13. On 
the other hand Zane Grey's works in the second inves 
tigation lead all the rest by good majorities. O”’ Henry's 
stories appear on popularity lists largely because of 
Greensboro, the birthplace of O’Henry. This city has 
commemorated the name of this gifted writer by call- 
ing attention to his works in a wide variety of ways 


Last of the Mohicans 


To Have and to Hold 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine ieasadl Freckles 
So Big s Girl of the Limberlost ....... 


Shepherd of the Hills 


Silas Marner ... 


Shakespeare’s Works ......................... 


such as by naming its leading hotel for him. Some . 


the newer books appearing during the years 14-16 ha 
been played in the motion pictures. Again, during t!c 


years 17-18 there are nine books alike in the two lis: 


Aside from Zane Grey the lists are much alike. To gi 


a clear understanding of the sort of things that gi: 


like during the high school period get one of Zan 


Grey's books, the Girl of the Limberlost, Little Wom 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, and Freckles, a: | 


read them. 


It would seem then, that while the type of book lik« | 


by both boys and girls was very nearly the same in t! 
two investigations, the actual books change. Of cou: 
there are many books which remain popular from ti: 
to time but the high school pupil’s fancy is caught 

the book of the hour, attracting his attention as it di 


not only by its display in advantageous positions in t 


store windows but also in the motion pictures. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In this chapter new data hearing on the preferenc: 


of pupils for books have been presented. The boo 
have been classified into the same categories which we 


used in the former investigation, and most popular lis 


have been similarly constructed. Again, comparati 
tables of books have been made by which one c: 
draw definite conclusions as to the differences in choi 
both between the results of the two investigations a: 
between the two cities of the present investigation. 
In this investigation just as in the former we see bo 
turning to books of adventure and to fiction. Hum 
also especially of the Mark Twain variety attracts bo 
a great deal. It is true that some of the old favorit 
have given way to those of a later vintage, that 
books of Zane Grey have displaced the Call of the HW: 


} 


and White Fang as the leading books when the she: 
number of votes is counted but yet there is little chan: 
in the type of things liked. The school of course pla 
its part here by displaying books of a better type ar 
by introducing them into its curriculum and those f 
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this reason undoubtedly receive higher rank in popu- 
larity lists than others. But not infrequently books 
introduced by the school are lightly passed over when 
actual interest is involved. Some differences do appear. 
Books of adventure appealed more strongly in the first 
investigation. This may have been due to the fact that 
about seventeen hundred of those formerly questioned 
were from beyond the Mississippi and were from 
smaller municipalities and yet eighteen hundred in this 
enquiry were from Washington, D.C. It may be (and 
I suspect this reason more strongly) that there has been 
a change towards fiction in the last few years which 
may be due to the greater development and patronage 
of the moving picture. 

Girls of the two investigations read quite similar 
books. They stick to fiction at all times and in all 
places. Certainly a few more of them choose books of 
adventure and humor now than formerly but otherwise 
they shy away from information, science and history, 
like poetry a little and now and then are captivated by 
a book of some great living heroine such as Helen 
Keller. They, of the more recent investigation, seem 
to have little more mature taste and to have discarded 
some of the juvenile fiction. In books they have also 
been captivated by Zane Crey. 


As between the two cities of the present winvestiga- 
tion few differences in choices of books are shown. In 
Greensboro O’Henry’s works are very popular because 
the grown ups of Greensboro make much of the fact 
that this literary man was born right there among them. 
The boys of Greensboro like fiction better while those 
of Charlotte like adventure more. In general, there 
are far more similarities than differences between the 
types of books chosen in these two cities. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEW 
(Continued from page 107) 

SENTENCE IMproveMENT. Charles Maurice Stebbins. Boston, 
New York and Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1910. 
216 pp. Price $.75. 

The purpose of this volume is to present grammar 
from the practical and applied standpoint, so that it 
will be readily understood by the junior high school 
pupil. It seems, however, to be a compromise between 
formal grammar to please the disciplinarian and the 
practical to appeal to the utilitarian. It contains no dis- 
tinctive feature which would make it any better than 
a number of other texts in the same field. 


—A. A. K. 
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years. Much of this literature has previously a 
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PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A Textbook for Students of Education Based 
upon Writings of Representative Educators 


ByjWILLIS'L. UHL 


Professor of Education, U 
Author of “The Materials of Reading” and 
Co-Author of “ The Pathway to Readi 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION is a compilation of the most helpful and 
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Teachers Colleges, and Reading Circles 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
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CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TO-DAY? 
By William Louis Poteat Postpaid $1.50 


‘*. . . here is the most significant volume that has come out of North Carolina in years.’’— 
Greensboro Daily News. 


‘*A blessed little book it is—to be read in hours of doubting leadership, to be given to those -. 
whom the inquisitors have frightened, to be slipped into the suitcase of the lad going off to college.’’— 4 th 
Richmond News Leader. epee 

I 
THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS ow 
By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson Postpaid $3.00 ai 
Have you ever heard a gang of negroes singing at work? — 
Of all de beastes in de weeds, an 
I'd rather be a tick; — 
I'd climb up roun’ my true love's neck, learn 
An’ there I'd stick, for { 
Jus’ to see her roll dem snow-white eyes. 
‘* |, this book is a decided achievement.’’—The Saturday Review. new 
‘*A very valuable and very interesting volume.’’—The Independent. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS 
Edited by Howard W. Odum Postpaid $2.00 


Biographical and interpretative sketches of: Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Charles Brant- 
ley Ayeock, Seaman A. Knapp, Augustus Bladin Longstreet, Joel Chandler Harris, Madeline McDowell, 
Breckenridge, Edward Kidder Graham, Booker T. Washington. . . ‘‘Southerners and Northerners 
alike will find much to interest and stimulate in Southern Pioneers.’’—The New York Evening Post. 


SOME CYCLES OF CATHAY 
By William Allen White Postpaid $1.50 


A vid picture of three cycles in American development and the question of future progress. Are P 
human movements independent of warst Is the God of battles a minor God? In the great march of : 
humanity, which way are the new cycles carrying us? 


(Catalogue sennt or request) 
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How Does YOUR State Stand on the Shorthand Question? 


On January 1, 1925, shorthand was taught as a regular 
subject in the Public High Schools of 5,307 cities and towns 
in the United States In 4,965, or 93.55 per cent of these 
cities and towns, Gregg Shorthand is the regularly adopted 
system. 

In the private schools of the country “Shorthand” and 
“Gregg” are practically synonomous. 

College Training for Gregg Teachers 

With two or three exceptions Gregg Shorthand is the only 
system taught in our institutions of higher learning that offer 
courses in commercial teacher training. The advantages of this 
are apparent to every teacher, high school principal, or city 
superintendent. 

World's Speed and Accuracy Records 

In 1921, 1923, 1924 and 1925 the world’s shorthand speed 
contests, conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, were won by writers of Gregg Shorthand. 

If you are interested in economy in instruction, economy in 
learning, and in the reduction of student mortality, write us 
for full information. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Besiness Books 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON FRANCISCO LONDON 


Sargent Handbook Series 


American Private Schools 
A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Events. 
A discriminating Review of the Private Schools 
as they are today. 
9th Edition, 1056 pages; round corners, crimson 
silk cloth, gold stamped, $6.00 
Summer Camps 
An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps. 
2nd Edition, 768 pages, 200 illustrations, $5.00 
PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 
P.S.— We Make the Roller and Foldin 


g Styles 


We will send you tpaid any echool or college book apn recetp® 
of the publishers’ list price (40 per cent redaction if we have a see- 
hand 7). We will open an secount with School 
end Send usa trisiorder. Mention your 
~ We will new of second band ethos! or col 
. Thetonaries raneiations ie exchange, or buy for 
with us. Sead I'st for ous 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ANY TRANSLATION 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear 
($2.00 each), Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and 
Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 each) of Czsar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, also 
Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. 
We can also supply any Dictionary published, in- 
cluding the well known Students’ French, German, 
Italian and Spanish two-part Dictionaries, at $1.25; 
Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
— Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with 
order. 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement 
service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 
colleges or universities. 


NOW used or has been used by Master's or Doctor's 
from nearly a hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and foreign ones. 


MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements 
now being made for the 1926-27 session. 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed 
to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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A new text book of outstanding merit 


ful textbook. 


L eading features 
An abundance of examples for drill 


There are more than enough problems right 
in the book. The teacher need dictate no more. 


A new method of approaching Algebra 

The real problem is motivated, thereby 
utilizing some features of the project method. 
The use of this feature is optional with the 
individual teacher. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


been added. 


NEW YORK CHI 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
by Schultze and Breckenridge 


A complete revision and ré-organization of the ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA of Arthur Schultze, for twenty years a popular and a success- 


Checks emphasized and extended 

Dr. Schultze’s admirable treatment of this 
subject has been considerably amplified and 
extended with new material. 
Chapter on computation 

A new chapter on this important subject 
has been added. 
Chapter on graphs of statistics 

A new chapter with many problems has 


CAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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modern equipment, and 


they be large or small. . 


Corre 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


Complete printing house with 


a per- 


sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 
handling of your orders whether 


DURHAM,N. 


